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cPpThe very able article which appeared last 
weekin the ‘National Intelligencer,” in relation 
to the ensuing presidential election, is copied entire 
intothe present niimber of the Reaisrex, and will 
claim no common share of the public attention. 
Wishing, (for reasons stated below), to give to the 
readers of this paper every possible opportunity, 
that they may mghtly determine the course tiat 
ought to be pursued, dn an occasion so interesting 
and important, we SWall gladly insert an essay on 
the other side of the question, whenéver one ap. 
pears worthy to be regarded as a replication to 
rhat now et regent.” a 

It has for sometime appeared to me, that the next 
. election will be held under circum. 
stances entirely new—and hence the right and ex- 
pediency of a manly and liberal discussion of the 
subject; of appeals to the reason of men imtead of 
their passion; of moderately advancing and sup- 
porting principles, mmstead of rough and unmeaning 
appeals to party, about which hardly any three per- 
sons, accidentally collected together, at this time, 
willagree. The particular friends of every gentle- 


man named for the presidency, claim for him some | | 
peculiar merits, and it is not surprising that per-;on the wisd | 
sons so“distinguished should really possess certain | of the the thnk 


shining qualities; but, in admitting these, I cannot 
see the necessity of denying like good qualities to 
others, or of abusing one person that another may 
be exalted. Each of the candidates have filled a 


large space in the affairs of their country, and the | head), is 
nation’s reputation demands that they sliould be | Spain. 





\alfuir, let € 





three selections for president. In sucha sta“e of. 
things, no possible good can result from violent as- . 
sailments of the motives of persons; the cool judi 
ment of the people may bring them to act more 
together, (and I hope that it will), but passion wil 
widen the breach, and cause anger to take the-. 
place of what now is only harmless and rightf) 
differences of opinion, me 1 
‘The civilized world, is, at this moment, in a most 

critical state. If the standard of liberty in Spain 
is trampled under foot by the holy alliance, as wile, 
fear that it will be, is it unreasonable to ap 
that we may be called uponto defend our ¢ 
tion, to preserve theright of hubeus corpus, trial by 
jury and the freedom of the press, at once the off- 
spring and the nurse of freemen!~ Our “perficious — 
example of successful rebellion” cannot beforgot- 
ten, while mFegitimacy” survives and prostrates 
human rightj and the opportunity to punish it, if 
one should ¢ 4 will not be neglected. These 
suggestions; beliéve, are entitled to some weight: 
and, whether We*sball with discretion avoid coli- 
sions with foreign powers, or repel their assaults on 
our libertiesas we ought, will materially depend 
rand virtue of the executive power 
Sta And, as this is the pesple’s 

think seriously on the matter, and 
it, thafthey willact for themselves. 
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THE LATE-NEWS FRoM Evrorg, (see the proper 
unpromising to the cause of . liberty in 
Cadiz, the retuge of the cortes, is invested 


treated decently. We prefer this man to that | by land and sea, and the French were, bombarding ii. 


—butSuch preteraiice may exist in the very purity 


| 


Napoleon could-atlack that place by /and only, and 
failed of success; what the result of the present 


Ps, \ 






of our.beart,:and who shall judge of it? Let us ali 
advance circumspectly to a consideration of the | siege will beywe shall very soon know. The block. 
case and retire with it intu our closets—recol-|ading squadron is .active, and provisions must 
lecting that the good or evil that must attend our | soon becomeScarce. The governor of Gibraitar has 
choice will act directly on ourselves, | refused to permit the exportation of flour. 
Hitherto the public voice, or perhaps the voice of; A French Official despatch says that Mina has lost 
the great political parties into which the people of }7 or 8U0 metrin a late engagement, and that Ballas- 








the United Stateshave been separated, always con. | teros 


clusively designated the persons to be support. | 


ed or Gpposed. We now stand upon new ground. 
Thosé 


i ‘pics, (18 ithe assertions of their 


ies have ceased taoperate as they did— | advices. 
ive. persofie tiated for the most distinguished of- | 
rice tn the gift of any people to bestow, proiess the | 


as b¥aten near Saguntum, losing 1000 men. 
But theréis so much of a contradiction and confu- 
sion in thegreports, that we must wait for further 


oe 





da 


Curnant vintace. The Providence Advertise’ 


| states, that Messrs. Dyers & Co. have eoneieten«d 


several friends are to be believed), and our citizens, |their currant vintage. They gathered more than 


regardimg the eJection more as local or personal, | 800 bushels of currants, and have made 15,000 gal- 
_lons of wine. } ¥ 
| was meited down in the process, and two liuhdred 
ple in many of the states, is far from being settled, | 


than as ferteral or party } political, are unprecedent- 
edly dividedin their choice, The wishes oi the peo- 


for or against any particular individual. Owe may 
every where, especially in the middle states, meet 
with five persons, (all “democrats” or all “federal. 
ists”), and find as many various preferences for the 
presidency. In some places, however, the active 
inembers of old parties are pretty much on one side, 
and in others on the opposite side. But, lately, in 
Philadelphia, 1, accidentally, fell in with seven gentle- 
inen, very active politicians, all favorable to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Shulze for governor of Pennsylvania, and 
each of the candidates for the presidency bad one 
friend in the company—no one more than two. In 


another case, I met with three of the supporters of 


Mr. Gregg, as governor, and there were in them 
Von, XX1V_-~. 24, 


Four thousand doliars worth of gi 


dollars paid to the children for gathering the fruit, 
besides other large expenditures for labor. 





Painapetesia. The amount of imports into the 
city of Philadelphia, for the nine months ending on 
the 30th of June, 1823, was ten millions four hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand seven hundred and eighty- 





four doliars. Of this amount 5,470,500 dollars were 
imported from the first of April tothe first of July. 
All the importations wefe in American vessels, ex. 
cept 612,260 dollars, { Franklin Gaz. 





Tue wittow. On a farm, belonging to Joseph 
Townsend, esq. of Baltimore, situated near West 
Chester, Pa. we learn, by the *Villuge Record,” (Hat 
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there is a Weeping Willow Tree, supposed to be 
nearly 100 years old, and the parent, perhaps, of 
the greater part of the trees of its species that are 
to be found within many miles of its place. ‘With a 
vertical sun it would cast a shadow of 260 fest in cir- 
cumference, and its trunk measures 12 feet round.’ 
it still seems to be flourishing. 
A snark, says a New York paper, was taken a 
few days since ina seine, in Bristo! harbor, Rhode 
Island, which measured ten feet three inckes in 
length. He could easily bave swallowed a fuii size 
man. He wascut open and found to containa sheep, 
a cali’s head and feet, a horse.foct, marine animal, 
a sea-owl, and several articles to serve as trimmings. 





Sratistics oF Lonpox. Statement of all the 
christenings and burials within the city of London, 
and bills of mortality, during the year 1822: 





Christened—Males_ : : : 11,968 
és Females: : : 11,405 
Total 23,373 
Buried--Males~ : : : : 9,483 
“ Females : : > 3 9,382 
a 
Total ; 18,865 





Balance in favor of population 4,508 
The greatest number of deaths occurred in the 
following diseases, viz:--Asthma, 533; consumption 
3,608; convulsions, 2,222; dropsy, 851; fever, 1,104; 
inflammation, 1,308; meazies, 712; Old age and de- 
bilities, 2,601; small pox, 604; whooping cough, 
757, &c. , 
os a ol 
STaTistTIQvue pe Paris. By the Official returns 
for 1822, it appears that the population of Paris has 
thus increased during that year: . 
Males. Females. Total. 
Births (in marriage) 8,671 8,458 17,129 
«“ (out marriage—kKnown) 4,126 

















“ «“ unknown) 3;765 3,716 7,431! 
13,562 15,318° 26,880 
Deaths (unmarried) 7,978 6,537 14,515 
“ (married) 2,755 2,596 5,551 
“ (widowers & widows) 914 2,244 3,158 
“ (at the Morgue*) 203 4l 4 244 

. oe 

11,850 11,419 23,269 
Children dead born 795 *626 = 1,421 
Wrotalbirths .  . . .« « « ~~ 26,880 
deaths . ° . ; . - 23,260 
Balance in favor of population . ‘ » 3,611 





Marriages—Young men and young girls, 5,933; 
young men and widows, 329; widowers and young 
girls 685; widowers and widows, 210—Total 7,157. 
The adoptions of children are registered at eight. 





CIRCULAR TO THE COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, 
Treasury depariment, 30th July, 1823. 
Sir: As it is probable that, in the progress of the 
war which now exists between France and Spain, 
the public and private armed vessels of one, and, 
perhaps, of both belligerents, may, by stress of 





_— 


*This is the house where the bodies of all persons 


- found dead, in the streets or river, are carried to be 


recognized.—Ed. .V. Y. American. 


— 
weather, pursuit of enemies, or some other urge), 
necessity, be forced to enter the ports ard harbo;, 
of the United States, it becomes the duty cf the go. 
vernment to prescribe the manner in which the 
shall be treated whilst they remain within its juris, 
diction. 

As there exists, upon this subject, no legislatiy, 
enactment, the question must be decided by the 
conventional engagements, wiich the United State, 
have contracted with the belligerent parties, 

’ By the 8th article of the treaty between the 
United States and Spain, it is provided that thp 
public and private vessels ot Spain, when forced, 
by stress of weather, pursuit of enemies, or an 
ther urgent necessity, to seek shelter or harbor, 
may enter into any of the rivers, bays, roads oy 
ports, belonging (o the United States, and shall be 
received with all humanity, and enjoy al! favor, 
protection and help, and be permitted to refresh 
and provide themselves, at reasonable rates, with 
provisions and all things needful for the subsistence 
of their persons or reparation of their ships and 
prosecution of their voyage; and they shall be no 
ways hindered from departing from the said ports 
or roads, but may remove and depart when an 
whither they please, without any let or hindrance, 

With France, the United States have no treaty 
stipulations upon the subject. The obligations oj 
neutrality, however, impose upon them the obser. 








1,144 2,270 





vance of the same course of conduct towards both 
| belligerents, unless Spain has a right, by treaty, to 
exclusive privileges, A reference to the provisions 
of the 8th article of the treaty above recited, proves 
'that no exclusive privileges have been granted to 
iber. It becomes, then, the duty of the United States 
‘to treat the public and private armed vessels of 
| beth parties in the same manner. 

| Assuming the provisious of the artiele referred 
ito, as the rule by which the conduct of the United 
| States is to be regulated, I am instructed by the 
| president to direct:— 

| Ast. That the public and private armed vessels of 
| France and Spain, wiil: their prizes, may, under 
|the circumstances descrived in the said article, en- 
ter the ports, harbors and waters of the United 
States, and repair any damages which they may 
have sustained; but no increase of arms or muni. 
tions of war, or of the number of men on boavi, 
can be lawfully made. 

2. That such prizes cannot be condemned or sold 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
consequently, cannot be admitted to entry at the 
custom-houses, nor permitted to enter into the ge- 
neral consumption. 

3d. That they may, at any time, depart from the 
United States, without let or hindrances” 

4th. That, when prize vessels have been wreck- 
ed, or so disabled as not to be rendered seaworthy, 
their cargoes may be re-shipped in any other ves. 
sel which shall not enjoy an exemption from cap- 
ture, not enjoyed by such prize vessels, For ex- 
ample: if France, in the progress of the war, shall 
conform to the rules that free vessels make free 
goods, the cargoes of vessels captured by either 
belligerent, when re-shipped in neutral vessels, 
will enjoy an exemption from capture which the 

rize vessels did not enjoy. 

5th. During the-time that prize vessels may re- 
main in the ports of the United States, they shal! 
be subject to such inspection, and such superinten- 
dence, by the custom house officers, as may be ne 
cessary to prevent smuggling of any kind. 

The same rules are to be observed in relation t9 





the public and private armed vessels of Spain anc 
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“we recollect what the people of Spain have done 
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of the independent governments established in Spa- 
nish America, and their prizes, when brought with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. 
I remain, with respect, your obedient servant, 
Wn. H. Crawrorp. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

From London papers of the 29th of June, and accounts 
from Gibraltar to the 4th of July—received at New 

York and Philadelphia, 

Spain. There is nothing decisive of the fate of 
Spain, in these accounts; but, from the great spread- 
ing of the French army, and their uninterrupted 
marches through the country, we now begin to 
fear that what we thought was the po/icy of the 
Spaniards, has its cause in their weakness: yet there 
is not any thing to make us really despond, when 


under circumstances less auspicious than the pre- 
sent. 

The following are some of the chief things men. 
tioned. . | 

The British minister refused to follow the king 
and cortes to Cadiz, without advices from his go- 
vernment—nor had he yet acknowledged the duke 
of Angouleme’s regency at Madrid. The British 
are awkwardly pretending a neutrality, though 
really carrying on a war in disguise against Spain— 
yet, under such circumstances, that their proceed- 
ings may, perhaps, be explained away, ifthe French 
should meet with what they deserve for the invasiort 
of Spain. A person presenting himself at London 
as an agent from the regency, was refused any pri- 
vate or confidential communication, and treated 
only as an ordinary messenger. 

Ballasteros had raised the siege of Valencia, in 
consequence of the approach of Moltier; but his 
force remained unimpaired. 

Except the divisions of the French sent to Seville, 
the rest of the troops remained at Madrid, &c. as 
they were. 

The reports about Mina are so contradictory, 
that nothing like facts can be gathered from them. 
In general, however, they put him down as reduced 
to the greatest extremities. It may be so—but we 
cannot discover any reason to believe that such is 
his case. It is admitted every where, that the con- 
stitutional troops have adhered to the cause with 
unexpected unanimity and zeal, 

The garrison of St. Sebastian lately made a sally 
and killed a good many of the besiegers, without 
loss on their part. 

All the ambassadors of the “holy alliance” were 
proceeding to Madrid. Quere—Ifthe Frenchregen. 
cy should be cestroyed, ought their persons to be 
respected? 

A French squadron, of 4 ships of the line and se- 
veral frigates, have lately arrived for the blockade 
of Cadiz. They entered Port St.Mary’s, with 4000 
foot and 500 cavalry, on the 25d of June. This 
place is three milesfrom Cadiz. The king of Spain 
had declared Cadiz in a state of siege, and issued 
such orders to the troops and the inhabitants as 
evinced a determination to make a vigorous de- 
fence. A letter, dated “Gibraltar, June 25th,” says, 
«Whether Cadiz will be enabled to sustain a close 
blockade for any length of time is quite uncertain, 
as is every thing political connected with Spain, so 
that no calculation can be formed, as to the effect 
the present state of affairs may have upon com- 
merce.” By verbal accounts it appears, that pro- 
visions of every description had been bought up at 
Gibraltar for the supply of Cadiz, and that a good 


governor issued an order prohibiting further ex- 
portation. Despatches, sent from Gibraltar to the 
American consul, had been seized and sent back 
by the French, and all vessels attempting to enter 
the port of Cadiz were ordered off by the blockad- 
ing squadron. 
The French say that the retreat of the cortes . 
from Seville was so precipitate that they left some 
millions in the treasury, with large quantities of 
plate, &c. 
Count de l’Abisbal has written to his brother, 
who commands the fortress of St. Sebastian, a very 
urgent letter, in which he exhorts him to make his 
submission, and not expose the city to the misfor- 
tunes of asiege. This letter has been delivered to 
the governor of Tolosa, who immediately sent it to 
St. Sebastian. 
A constitutional chief, named Janrequi, hitherto 
little known, is said to be at the head of 4000 men 
in Biscay. 
It was reported at Madrid on the 10th of June, 
that 2000 constitutionalists, under gen. Placentia, 
had been taken by the French. 
Proclamation of the regency of the kingdom to the 
Spaniards, 

‘‘Spaniards! The regency of the kingdom addres- 
ses itself to you in the excess of its most poignant 
grief, not to excite the constant loyalty of your 
hearts, because the Spaniards cannot cease to be 
faithful to the God of our father, and to our beloved 
sovereign; but to assuage the bitterness of its afflic- 
lion or yours, at the sight of the evils which may 
ensue from the melancholy situation in which the 
perfidious enemies of the country have placed us. 

“You are witnesses of the forbearance, the mild- 
ness, the indulgence, with which the partizans ofir- 
religion, licentiousness and anarchy, have been 
treated. You have, it is true, sometimes deplored 
the impunity which men so criminal enjoy in all 
places; and the regency would even have feared 
scenes caiculated to cause scandal, if, convinced of 
your wise patriotism, it kad not known that you 
were acquainted with the motive ofits mild and to- 
lerant conduct. It must be said frankly, this motive 
was the liberty of the king and his august family. 

«Spaniards! you know it; our legitimate and ador- 
ed sovereign has been deprived of the throne of his 
fathers. So horrible a crime has been committed 
to revenge the heroic answer of the monarch, to the 
proposal to remove him from Seville; an answer, the 
words of which ought to be written in marble and 
brass. ‘hey willbe the finest ornament of history 
for many ages, and they willalways be engraved on 
the hearts of all Spaniards: 

“ *My conscience and the interests of my subjects, 
do not permit me to leave this place. Asan indi- 
vidual, or a private person, I should see no incon- 
venience in removing to another place: butas a king 
my conscience does not permit me to do so.’ 

“In speaking thus, Ferdinand has manifested his 
great soul and his love of his people. A regency, 
named by the most furious demagogues, has been 
the consequence of se much heroism; and Ferdi- 
nand and his consort, and ail the royal family, have 
been violently «ransferred to Cadiz; to Cadiz, where 
that act destructive of religion and the monarchy 
arose. There the monarch now isa prisoner; there 
is the royal family; and can there be a Spaniard who 
om. see such an event without indignation and hor- 
ror: 

“Spaniards!—Your government confesses that ic 
can find no expression fit to paint so horrible » 
crime; your government feels itself reduced to the 





deal had been shipped in small boats, when the 





| eloquence of silence. 
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‘ «The regency of the kingdom, confounded, it is 
true, by so great a crime, will not neglect to take, 
and it has taken, firm and energetic measures to 
punish its authors, and to remedy the evils caused 
by the implacable enemies of God and of the mo- 
narch, Prudence and vigor will govern all its re- 
solutions. You will co-operate in so just an object, 
by confiding in your government, which will, unre- 
mittingly, pursue those whose infernal rage has fill- 
ed ovr hearts with mourning. 

“Madrid, June 21, 1823. 

Prociamation of gen. Vigodet, to the soldiers of the 
permanent army and national militia, the defenders 
of the island of Cadiz. 

“It being my greatest good fortune to be placed 
at the head of so many worthy Spaniards, the defen- 
ders of the national honor, and of the legitimate 
rights of their countrymen; full of erthusiasm on 
finding myself selected by H. M. to direct the va- 
luable portion of armed citizens, whose virtues and 
patriotism have lead them to abandon their hearths, 
their property, and their families, and to come 
athidst fatigues and privations, to defend, at such a 
distance, the national liberty and independence, 
which are so strocibusly attacked by foreign perfi 
dy: on beholding the resolution and energy that 
shine so conspicuously among all the loyal and firm 
Spaniards that are assembled in this circuit, the bul- 
wark, for the third time, of national independence, 
liberty and honor, my heart is ready to burst, and 
would fain, ifit were possible, carry my resolves toa 
greater height than they have already attained to. 
But as, in order to place us in a situation to inspire 
respect in our haughty enemies, decision and en- 
thusiasm and patriotism are not sufficient, and that 
organizatinn, discipline, firmness and constancy 
under fatigue and sufferance of hardship and priva- 
tions, and strict obedience and punctuality in the 
service, are indispensably necessary, I caution you 
that, to accomplish the great work which we have 
begun, it is requisite that you should Know, that 
there is no medium between yielding, shamefully 
and ignominiously, and conquering, by a steady ad- 
herence to these duties. Iam aware that most of 
_ are well convinced of this truth; but, neverthe 

ess, if any one, ill-advised or through cowardice, 

should depart from the road of heroes, which, under 
such critical circumstances, is marked out by his 
worthy fellow-soldiers, I assure you all, that who. 
ever may betray weakness, or act infamously, shall 
be punished as the law directs, and be separated 
forever from freemen, who are determined to bury 
themselves under the ruins of their country, and to 
renew, if it should be necessary, in the island of 
Cadiz, the glorious remembrance of Numantia of 
old. Use, therefore, your utmost exertions; all Eu. 
rope has its eyes fixed upon us; and who knows 
whether Providence has not appointed us to be, a 
second time, her liberators, and the objects of her 
admiration and delight; so that, whilst laborin 
under hardships, your only thought should be that 
you are about to lose your liberty, perhaps forever, 
and let this lead you to vigorous exertion and man- 
liness, until that heroic enterprise shall have been 
accomplished, in which your commander. in-chief, 
your countryman and companion in arms, promises 
to be your guide and your model. “Long live the 
constitution! Long live the constitutional king!” 

Portugal. This country has fully retired to the 
arms of legitimacy—the absolute power of the king is 
re-established. Several distinguished Portuguese, 
and also gen. Pepe, had left Lisbon for England. 

Sir Robert Wilson and his aid-de.camp, are said, 
in the London Times, to have been seized at Opor- 





| 


to, while travelling peaceably on their way to Lis- 
bon and unarmed. They were liberated on their 
parole. “This offence, (says the editor), will soon, 
of course, be atoned for, if England has a public 
minister at Lisbon, and is not yct a formal member 
of the alliance termed holy.” 

Oporto, which, it was thought, would hold out 
for the constitutional system, has submitted to the 
restoration of the royal authority without a strug- 
gle. The following oath has been taken by the 
members of the council— 

“I swear to defend, and cause to be defended, the 
rights of our absolute king, those of our lady, the 
queen, and the whole dynasty of the royal house of 
Braganza,”' 

The oath was likewise voluntarily taken by all . 
the nobility of Oporto, whose names, together with 
those of the bishop, governor and council, are sub- 
scribed to it. 


On the 5th of June, the councilissued the follow- 
ing proclamation: ; 

“The judges and members of the. council of the 
most illustrious chamber of the city of Oporto, 
on the part of his sovereign majesty, whom God 
protect, &c. &c. 

“We make known to all the respected inhabi- 
tants of this city, that, in consequence of the hap. 
py, (and by them anxiously desired), event, of the 
re-establishment of the happy government of our 
lord the king, and the restoration of his sovereign 
authority, and of those legitimate rights of which he 
and his august and virtuous consort had been perfi- 
diously despoiled, we have been determined to ren- 
der tothe Almighty those thanks which are due 
to him for this incomparable blessing, on the 
evening of Sunday the 8th of the present month, in 
the holy cathedral of this city. 

“And this illustrious chamber, desiring, at the 
same time, that this act should be solemnized with 
all possible pomp, and with every demonstration 
of public rejoicing, requests that the inhabitants of 
the city will assist at the solemnity, and that, on the 
the nights of the Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th, they will 
cause their houses to be illuminated. 

‘This illustrious chamber, greatly delighted at 
this occasion of addressing the loyal inhabitants of 
the heroic city of Oporto, offers them its most cor- 
dial congratulations on the present happy event.”’ 

Great Britain and Ireland. The revenue of 
Great Britain is remarkably productive. The ma- 
nufacturers are exceedingly busy, and the people 
seem more than usually prosperous and happy: but 
Ireland is still wretchedly disturbed—many troops 
are pouring into that kingdom; a state of general 
insubordination is apprehended. Parliament has 
voted 15,000/. for promoting emigration from the 
south, either to the Cape of Good Hope or Can. 
nada, 


One manufacturing house at Stockport, (the bu- 


g |siness of which is not stated), has paid the sum of 


10,500/, 14s, 8d. in government duties, in the space 
of six weeks! 

Stocks, June 28—consols 82 1-4 5-8. 

Germany. The London Courier, alluding to the 
recall af the ministers of the “holy alliance” from 
Stutgard, because the king of Wurtemberg had re- 
fused to interfere with the Carbonari system, has the 
following pertinent remarks:—“The three powers 
consider the existence of that system in any coun- 
try, unchecked by the sovereign authority of it, as 
sufficient ground, not for hostility, but for marking 
their displeasure. We must confess, however, this 
is a somewhat startling doctrine, for, although it 
cannot be denied that Carbonari principles involve 
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in them danger to all states, and to all existing in- 
stitutions, yet such a systematic mode of interfer 
ence in the affairs of independent powers, except 
where those powers either encourage or admit of 
practices hostile to the safety of the parties inter- 
fering, is a most formidable innovation.” 

A conversation took place on this subject in the 
British house of commons, between Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Canning, during which the latter stated, 
that no official advices had been received, although 
some accounts of that nature had reached minis- 
ters. England was no party to the proceedings of 
the allied powers; she, in this case, was merely a 
spectator. Mr. Brougham protested against being 
understood to*concur with the right hon. gentle- 
man, that Great Britain could be a mere tame spec- 
tator of such transactions, The principles of the 
allies he said were ufterly detestable in themselves, 
and ruinous to the liberties of the world. 

Turkey and-Greece. It is strongly reported that 
the Turkish fleet, having left the Dardanelles, was 
attacked by the Greeks, who succeeded in cutting 
off the captain pacha ina frigate, and three brigs— 
the rest escaped. We dre happy to believe that 
this report is true, and, surely, it is possible. 

Itis said also that the barbarians have been de- 
feated near Arta—that the castle of Lepanto has 
been carried by the Greeks, and that the gallant 
Bozzaris was severely wounded in the affair. 

It is stated in the Augsburg Gazette, under date 
May 29th, ‘that lord Strangtord, the English ambas 
sador at Constantinople, had disagreed with the 
Reis Effendi, on account of the refusal he had met 
with te his applications respecting the navigation 
of the Black Sea, and had broken off all communi- 
cation witb him. - — 

Mexico. If what is said of the state of things in 
this country isto be believed, it is filled with con- 
Spiracies, petty factions and parties—and much 
bloodshed must be expected before any thing like 
order can be re-established. Assassination is re 
presented as a common affair. 








Election of President. 


From the National Intelligencer—addressed to the 
editors. 

G ENTLEMEN: Inclosed you will receive a few re- 
marks ona subject, in my estimation, of the high- 
est importance. It is novel, as well as important. 
Hitherto, we have discussed questions of construc- 
tion only. We have inquired, whether a power 
was granted by the constitution; or what was the 
extent of a power, acknowledged to have been 
granted? We thought these questions of the high- 
est interest, and worthy of grave and laborious in- 
vestigation. But we have now before usa clause 
of the constitution, which all the art, all the inge- 
nuity of construction, cannot elude. This clause, 


in case a majority of the whole number of electors | 


shall not be given to one man, devolves the elec- 
tion of president on the house of representatives, 
voting by states. To this point the election, it is 
apprehended, must come. The people alone, by 
their union, can arrest its course before it reaches 
that point. It is suggested, that this union will not 
take place if the people are left to themselves,— 
The people, then, it is urged, must not be left to 
themselves; and a caucus, composed of senators and 
representatives, must instruct them how to vote.— 
Thus the difficulties and dangers of an election by 
the house of representatives, it is said, wiil be 
avoided. Is this a remedy? Is this a remedy to 
which we onghtto resort? In the examination and 


_—_—-e~— 


ee 


solution of these questions, the remarks which at- 
company this letter may not be, perhaps, altogether 
useless, 

Fron the year 1798 to the present day, ! have 
been engaged in the discussion of constitutional 
questions. Few have occurred in which I hate 
not taken a part publicly, either orally or in writ- 
ing. I had no object in view, but to perform what 
I conceived to be a duty. The question néw be- 
fore us, though not strictly a constitutional ques- 
tion, is of deeper interest and of a more awful 
character. The existence of the constitution, per- 
haps of the union, depends on the course which 
we may now determine to pursue. I will not, 
therefore, precisely at the moment of the greatest 
danger, abandon a post where, from choice, I have 


remained so long. PHOCION, 
Virginia, July 4, 1823, 


—_ 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Of the existing system of electing the president of 
ust United States: of its defects: and of the re. 
medy. 


By the constitution of the 
[Mode of electing presi: United States, as adopted in 
dent originally.) 1789, the electors of president 
and vice president, appointed 
in the several states, were to meet in their re- 
spective states, and ballot for two persons, of whom 
one, at least, was to be an inhabitant of another 
state, The person having the greatest nume- 
ber of votes was to be president, provided that 
number constituted a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed. If more than one per- 
son had such majority, and, at the same time, an 
equal number of votes, then the house of repre 
sentatives was to Choose one of them for president, 
if no person bad a majority, the house of represen- 
tatives was to select a president from the jive (1) 
highest on the list. 
' By the Ist sec. of the 2d arti- 
(Senators and represen- cle, jt is declared that no sena- 
tatives excluded from if 
the electoral office.) tor or representative shall be ape 
pointed an elector. Yet the 
same section, upon a certain event, which has actu- 
ally occurred, (more than one person, in 1800, hav- 
ing a majority, and an equal number of votes), 
and upon a certain otber event, hkely to occur 
hereafter, in nine elections in ten, (that is, no per-— 





(1) ‘The five highest! Is not this latitude of se- 
lection a strong indication of distrust of the peo- 
ple? A receives four-ténths of the electoral votes; 
B receives three.tenths; D, E and F, one-tenth 
each. The house of representatives may choose 
either of the five! Surely more deference would 
have been manifested for public sentiment if the 
selection had been confined to the two first; espe- 
cially when it is recollected that “ihe election had 
been confided, not to any pre-established body, but 
to men chosen by the people forthe special pur. 
pose, ata particular conjuncture: a small number 
of persons, selected by their fellow citizens, trom 
the general mass, most likely to possess the infor- 
mation and discriminatiog requisite to so complicate 
ed an investigation”’—(Fed. 2 vol. p. ome It 
deserves to be noticed, that the 12th amendment 
in some measure recognizes this idea, and confines 
the right of selection to three. The amendment 
was within one of being right. The amendment 
offered by John Taylor, of Caroline, at the last 
session of the senate, (1822-23), comes to the 








point. The electors, at their second meeting, are 
| to choose from the two highest on the hst. 
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son having a majority of the whole number), has 
given the electing power to the house of repre. 
sé ntatives only; and, what is still more remarkable, 
to the house of representatives acting by states; 
thus putting into the hands of one man, the only 
representative from a small state, at first a thir- 
teenth, and now a twenty-fourth part of the whole 
power of the nation on this important subject, 
while the represéitative of a large state, Virginia 
for instance, possessed, at first, only the tenth of a 
thirteenth part, and now the twenty-second of a 
twenty-fourth part. 
There is an apparent, if not 
{Apparent incongruity.} real, incongruity between 
these provisions. The con- 
siderations which led the convention to forbid a se- 
nator cr member of the house of representatives, 
to held the office of an elector, to which office, 
even at first, very little more than the one hun- 
dredth part of the electing power belonged, the 
decrease of which part was manifestly foreseen by 
the convention, were surely capable of being ap- 
plied, with still greater force, not only to a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives holding a part 
of the electing power, at first equal to a thirteenth, 
and even now to atwenty fourth part of the whole, 
but tothe members generally. — 
If it be said that this incongruity, however real, 
was not to be avoided, it being necessary that the 


_ election, in case ofa failure on the part of the peo- 


ple, should be made by some power or department 
in operation at the time of such failure, the an- 
swer is, that this necessity cid not force the elec- 
tion into the house of representatives only, nor re- 
guire that the votes should be given by states, _ 
) j There is another apparent, if 
{Another incongraity-] not real, incongruity, in this part 
of the system. When the pre- 
sident is elected by the electors, the act is almost 
entirely national. It is only so far federal, as the 
number of electors is increased, by the number of 
senators to which each state isentitled. But if the 
election devolve on the house of representatives, 
it changes its character immediately, and becomes 
exclusively federal: each state acting for itself, and 
each, small and great, counting one. 
Now, acmitting that the elect. 
[Probable cause of the INF power ought, in case of a 
last. ] failure on the part of the people, 
to have been delegated to the 
house of represeniatives, the reason why the house 
of representatives should, in this case, and in this 
only, vote by states, is not easily discovered. The 
68th No. of the Federalist, devoted to the subject 
of the presidential election, Coes not even notice 
this part ofthe provision. The fair presumption is, 
that the probable, and indeed, inevitable course of 
egents, was not correctly anticipated. it was con- 
ceived that the election of presideat would gene- 
rally be completed by the electors. Viewing the 
mighty men of the revolution, the framers of our 
constitution took it for granted that the people 
could seldom be at a loss in the selection of a presi- 
dent. They forgot that these men were the 
growth and product of 4 revolutionary war, and 
that those who were to come after them, bowever 
distinguished by virtue and talents, could never 
have the same means of deserving and acquiring 
the respect, the admiration, and the gratitude 
of their fellow citizens. Under this delusion, the 
ulterior and contingent power of the house of re- 
presentatives was deemed of little importance: one 
not likely to be often called into operation. The 
Pederalist, (2, 144), justifigsthisremark, The wri- 


—_——— 


ter uses this strong expression: ‘But, as a majority 
of votes might not a/ways centre in one man, and as 
it might be unsafe to permit less than a majority 
to be conclusive, it is provided that, in such a con. 
tingency, the house of representatives shall se- 
lect,” &c. &c. It would have been difficult for the 
writer of this number to find an expression better 
calculated to convey his idea of the remoteness of 
the contingency in question. ‘The majority, which 
is to prevent it, may not always be found! 
That the impression at the 
[The house of reps. time was, that the election of 
scarcely thought of president would almost always 
as the electing body] be decided by the electors, is 
rendered still more probable by 
the general tenor of the chapter quoted. In one 
part particularly, the contingent power of the 
house seems to be entirely forgotten. “Nothing 
was more to be desired, (says this chapter), than 
that every practicable obstacle should be opposed to 
cabal, intrigue and corruption—these most deadly 
adversaries of republican government, &c. &c.— 
But the convention have guarded against all dan- 
ger of this sort with the most provident and judi- 
cious attention, They have not made the appoint. 
meni of the president to depend on pre-existing bo- 
dies of men, who might be tampered with, before 
hand, to prostitute their votes,” &c, It is apparent, 
from this language, that the writer thought not ef 
the house of representatives, but of the electors 
appointed by the people, asthe efficient and elect- 
ing body. When, therefore, the convention had 
provided for the election of a president by electors, 
and further provided, for what was then believed 
to be a merely possible case, (a failure on the part 
of the electors), by devolving the power on the 
house of representatives, every thing necessary 
was supposed to have been done. And it is proba- 
ble, that the manner of voting, that is, by states, 
was sdopted, merely because it happened to be 
first suggested, or because it presented to the view 
of the small states, a possible eveat, on the occur. 
rence of which they would stand as they then stood, 


on afeoting of exact equality with the largest state 
in the union, (1) 


Twelve years only had passed 
[Early discovery of the away, before a case occurred 
defect in the system.) which devolved on the house of 
representatives the right of se- 
lecting a president. Mr. Jefferson and another 
person had an equal numer of votes, and each of 
them a majority. It wasa fact, known throughout 
the United States, that Mr. Jefferson was the per- 
so whom the people intended to make their presi- 
dent. (2) On this subject, there was not, among the 
| (1) Since writing the above I have examined the 
journal of the convention, The first proposition 
was to confer the election onthe senate. The pro- 
position to strike out the senate, and to insert the 
house of representatives, voting by states, prevailed 
at once. ‘The manner of voting in the house of 
representatives does not seem to have been consi- 
dered as a separate question. 

(2) Mr. Madison will probaby recollect a circum. 
stance which occurred at that time, and which 
serves at once to illustrate the remark in the text, 
and the character of Mr. Wythe, then chancellor of 
Va.—Mr. Wythe, from his great age, his extensive 
erudition, his high office, his long service and hig 
spotless integrity, was of course to be president of 
the electoral college, of which he and Mr, Madison 
were members. ‘Thinking that it would be his du- 
ty to prepare the certificates of the election, Mr, 
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republicans, a dissenting voice. Yet, in defiance of 
the public will, loudly and unequivocally expresséd, 
thirty-seven ballots were taken before this will 
could be carried into effect. The nation was filled 
with astonishment and indignation, at this insolent 
and traitorous opposition; and the temple of our 
union trembled to its foundation. From that day 
the people of the United States have looked for- 
ward, with anxiety and apprehension, to a congres. 
sional election of president; an anxiety and appre- 
hension not at all alleviated by what has already 
occurred in the capitol, in relation to the ensuing 
election. 

The consequence of this event 
was, that, in 1803, an amendment 
was prepared, and in the next 
year adopted, by which the electors were required 
to name in their ballots the person votec for as 

president, and the person voted for as vice presi- 
dent. 

. This amendment guarded against the recurrence 
of the cause, which, on that occasion, transferred 
the election of the president to the house of repre- 
sentatives: a cause which, from the circumstance 
of its having happened once, was not likely to hap- 
pen again. But the amendment went no farther. 
The power of the house of representatives to elect, 
and to elect by states, in all cases where no candi- 
date has a majority, was left untouched. The house 
of representatives, therefore, it may be safely as- 
sumed, will, if the constitution takes its course, 
elect, in nine instances in ten, the president of the 
United States. Inthe ordinary course of human af- 
fairs, itis not probable that one statesman will be so 
decidedly pre-eminent as to command the votes of 
a Majority of the electors. In the periods of revo- 
lution and of war, the master spirits of the land are 
called into action. Talents are displayed, dangers 
encountered, sufferings endure‘, sacrifices made, 
aud services performed, which are followed by the 
gratitude and confidence of the nation. But, after 
years of peace, in which there has been no call foran) 
great sacrifice for the public good, no oj-portunity 
of rendering any signs! service, there cannot be, 
ainong men of talents, that sort of difference, which 
will be generally perceived, or even acknowledged, 
if perceived. 


{bmendment] 


The election of the president, 
[Elections hereafter to therefore, ‘by the house of repre- 
devolve ou the house sentatives, I repeat, will be here 
of representatives:— : 
evils of this system. 2fter almost a matter of course, 
Now, against an election in this 
way, the public opinion seems to be fixed, and 
rightly fixed. It is a violation of right and princi- 
ple, that, in a matter in which we are all equally 
concerned, one man should have as much power as 
twenty or thirty, oreven more. And it is manifest 
that, under this plan, cabal, intrigue and corrup- 
tion, will find room for their operations and every 
selfish and every malignant feeling, scope for their 
indulgence. In the course of afew elections of this 
sort, our government would be administered by in- 
triguers only. The public interest would be ne- 
glected or betrayed; our harmony destroyed; our 
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Wythe wrote a form, (which is, perhaps, yet in ex- 
istence), in which it was distinctly certified that the 
electors of Virginia had unanimously voted for Tho- 
mas Jefferson as president of the United States. Mr. 
Madison, whose veneration for:Mr. Wythe was sin- 
cere and profound, will also recollect how much he 
was embarrassed and distressed, when Mr. W.} put 
this form into his hands, for his examination and 
correction, and in what way he was relieved. 


—_—_—— 


confidence in the government annihilated; our union 
endangered; our charecter, the most precious trea. ~ 
sure which @ man or a people can possess, sunk, 
even in our own esteem, and the cause of free go- 
vernment disgraced and dishonored by those whose 
peculiar duty and interest it is to sustain it, in all its 
purity and splendor. {n tins state of things, if any 
virtue or patriotism shall yet remain among us, we 
shall be driven to the necessity of attempting, under 
the influence of mortified and exasperaied feeling, 
to effect a change which we can now seek’ after 
and examine with all the calmness anc deliberation 
which should mark every novement afiecting, how- 
ever remotely, the constitution of our country. 

Such, however, is the constitution. Such is the 
evil which presents itself to our view. The object 
of this essay is to shew that this evil may be reme- 
died, by placing the election where it ought to be, 
and where it was meant to be—iu the hands of the 
people, 


But, while it is admitted by all, 

(Remedy by a congres- that the election of president by 
ed) cauens, OpPO® the house of representatives is a 

great evil, it is suggested, nay, 

strenuously contended by some, that this evil may 
be avoided by a congressionalcaucus. The propo. 
sition, then, is simply this—that a defect, an ac- 
knowledged defect in the constitution, is to be re- 
medied, not in the way prescribed by the constitution 
itself, but by a voluntary association of men, who 
will take care that the case to which the obnoxious 
provision applies, shail notoccur. They will take 
care that the election shall not devolve on congress; 
and the instrument to ward off this evil is a congres- 

sional caucus. 


To this plan of changing the course which the 
constitution, no matter how unwisely, has prescrib- 
ed, in case no presidential candidate shail obtain a 
majority of the whole number of electors; to this 





pian of effecting the change by the arbitrary appli- 
| cation of a power which the constitution does not 
scognize, there-are several objections, which, to 


imc, sppear conclusive. 


| 


Let it be distinctly understood 


- 


| (Leritimate caucus— 


when?} ihat the objections are urged 


ugainst 2 congressional C2u< 1s, rr 
stituted with a view to guard against the oper: t 

ff an obnoxious prorisiou in the const: tutio: 
/caucus to which federalists as wel as republics, 
may be edmitted. it is not meant to be afiraed + 

a caucus may not, under certain circumstances, he 
legitimately held, But the circumstances whi. 
alone can justify members of congress, Cons*itution. 
aliv excladed from anelectoral vote, in deciding or 
recommending how the electors shall vcte, are, 1, 
That there are rival candidates of different parties; 
2. That, in the party proposing to hold the caucus, 
there are two or more individuals, one or more of 
whom it is necessary to withdra in order that the 
whole force of the party may be’ exerted in favor of 
one only. Under these circumstances, it is manifest 
that the caucus is a party measure, conducted ex- 
clusively by members of the party. They caucus 
against their adversaries. This, [ think, may be 
fairly done. Isee not howit canbeavoided. But, 
if both of the facts above statedulo not exist; if the 
candidates are, both or all, as the case may be, sup. 
ported by portions of the same party, (hen the cav. 
cus is obviously not against an adversary party, but 
against the constitution; and this system, if once 
adopted, is to be called into action at pleasure as 
long as the constitution stands. To this system my 
best and most deliberate judgment is opposed, 
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If the constitution be defective, 
— eae and on this’ point there seems 
: tobe but one opinion, it is the 
dictate, not only of common, but of the commonest 
sense, to amend it; and not to leave to the caprice, 
or to the political speculations of the moment, the 
decision of the question, whether this extraneous 
power shall or shall not be applied in a presidential 
election? It is manifest that this decision will not 
always depend solely, as it ought to depend, on con- 
siderations of patriotism and public good, but, ina 
great measure, if not altogether, on the effect which 
it may produce in relation to particular candidates. 
It cannot be denied that this 
[Caucuses not composed proceeding has been deemed so 
se faa best ma exceptionable by some of our 
most virtuous representatives, 
that no consideration could induce them to attend 
a caucus, even when it was. manifestly a party mea- 
sure. The number of those who will not attend a 
caucus against the constitution, from conscientious 
motives, will be much greater; and these are the 
very men whose absence we should have most cause 
to regret. It isnot meant to be said that wise and 
virtuous men will not attend a caucus of this last 
description: wise and virtuous men advocate the 
measure. On this point, there can be no doubt; 
but, neither can there be any doubt that every spe. 
culator, every trader in politics, every government 
contractor, will not fail to be present, if there be 
any of that description in congress. 
A caucus may be held when 
[May be called todefeat there is no cause for one; when 
: po ty lead public the people, if left to themselves, 
* would find no difficulty in the se- 
lection of a president. The object in such a case 
must be’ to defeat, and not to accomphsh, the wish 
of the nation. Such a case bas occurred. 


It is manifest, that, if the cau- 


[People a mere instru: cus attain its avowed object, | 


a caucus which is the prevention of a 
congressional election, it attains 

another, not avewed; that of prescribing who shall 
be elected. The people, according to this theory, 
are a mere instrument in the hands of the caucus; 
and, and in plain truth, the election of president is 
to be under the control of the very persons whom 
the constitution has denounced as unfit for the of- 
fice of elector. 
The opinion that such is the 

{People begin to regard tendency of this plan is not con- 
Crete of thie we. fined to afew. It is shewing 
pression. ] and diffusing itself very clearly 
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tion of the president, and to bestow an agency upon 
him only in the last resort. The caucus system is 
in direct hostility with this plain and obvious idea, 


The election of the chief ma. 
Danger attending the giStrate ofa great nation is prov. 
election of a chiefma- ed, by the experience of man. 

Soe Sissipated bY kind, to be the most difficult and 

g it exclusively . 
in the people.) dangerous task which that na. 
tion can perform. War and 
bloodshed have been the almost inevitable atten. 
dants of the election, except when made by the peo- 
ple. We have seen one election here which excited, 
in the mind of every friend of free government, 
sentiments of detestation and resentment, which it 
is painful even now to recollect, although more than 
twenty years have passed away. But there is one 
way, perhaps one way only, in which we can secure 
at once a regular election of the president and the 
tranquillity of the country during an election; and 
that is, by placing the election entirely and exclu. 
sively in the hands of the people; or, in case of a 
failure on their part, in the hands of all the mem- 
bers of both houses of the congress of the United 
States. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be improper nor 
useless to make one general remark, or rather to 
lay down a rule, as universally true, if republican 
principles are founded in truth—if men are compe- 
tent to self-government, as all republicans believe. 
It is this: Whenever an appointment is to be made, 
of such importance as to excite a strong and gene- 
ral feeling, and there is the least doubt as to the Jo- 
cation of the power of appointment, place it as com- 
pletely within the control of the people as circum. 
stances will permit. The convention unquestion- 
ably recognized this rule, precisely as laid down, in 
attemping to carry the election of president as near 
to the people as it could be carried under our sys- 
tem of representation. 

The avowed object of a caucus 

[Caucus system,if adop- in the case supposed, that is, 
pe B Booey uf the where all the presidential can- 
stitutional means.) didates are supported by differ- 
ent portions of the same party, 

is to prevent an election by the house of represen- 
tatives. Now, as has been betore suggested, the 
caucus cannot accomplish this purpose, unless their 
nomination shall induce a majority of the electors 
to vote for one andthe same man. If this effect shall 
be produced, it is manifest that the president is 
elected by the caucus and not by the people. The 
agency of the people will be, and according to this 


| theory must be, a mere mockery. In fact, we shall 


every day. The people, antici. | have changed our constitution, by an unconstitu- 


pating the agency of congress in the ensuing elec. 
tion, have dismissed some representatives and chos- 
en others, sclely on account of their declared 
or supposed opinions in reference to the next presi- 
dent. In the struggle of 1799 and 1800, this was 
rational. A declaration in favor of either of the two 
candidates was a clear and unequivocal expression 
of political principle. But where all the candidates 
ate of the same party, and are zealously supported 
by different men of the same party, the only effect 
of administering a test is to bind the representa- 
tive ina way which may produce infinite embarrass- 
ment, If all are instructed, and, in time, if the cau- 
cus system continues, all will be instructed, the di- 
Vision among the people is transferred to the cau- 
cus, and none can yield without violating their in- 
structions. In this way, the difficulties of the pre. 
seut system are increased, instead of being dimin- 
ished. In truth, the constitution meant to keep the 


representative at a distance from the primary elec-| 





tional process, and we shall hereafter preceed, as if 
the constitution had contained a declaration to this 
effect: “The members of the congress of the Unit- 
ed States, or so many of them as may think proper 
to convene, shall have power to nominate, and, by 
and with the consent of the people, appoint, a presi- 
dent and vice president of the United States; pro- 
vided, however, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to abridge the right of the people to 
act, as if this provision bad not been made, or to re- 
quire the members of congress to convene, if it shall 
be their pleasure not toconvene.” ‘This is the sum 
and substance of the amendmeast, on which it is pro- 
posed that the people of this country shall act. If 
the people ought to act upon it, they ought to in- 
corporate it in the constitution. Is there one man in 
the United States who will offer such an amend- 
ment for public consideration? | 

But let us suppose that the people should be dis- 
satisficd, no matter from what cause, with the caus 
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cus nomination, without being able to give a majo- 
rity to any one individual, the consequence inevita- 
bly is, that, notwithstanding all the patriotic labors 
of the caucus, the election devolves at last on the 
house of representatives, voting by states!. Thus, 
this practical amendment becomes no amendment 
at all—and an unavailing use of it may exhibit this 
admirable illustration of the wisdom of our elective 
institutions: A may be recommended by the caucus 
—B may receive the greatest number of electoral 
votes—and C may be elected president by the house 
of representatives! 


Having pointed out the defect in the constitution 
of the United States, which we all acknowledge, 
and having shewn thatthe remedy proposed is sub. 
stantially a change in the constitution, irregularly 
and unconstitutionally effected, and, thirdly, that it 
is, in itself, an evil, perhaps, quite as great as that 
intended to be removed, I am bound myself to 
suggest a remedy by a regular and constitutional 
* amendment. 


It is a fact, worthy of our seri- 


(The present plan of ous notice, that the people of} 


electing a president, the United States have not made 
the weakest part of : 
our system]. a single amendment, as to the 
mere organization of our govern- 
ment, except in relation to the very subject now un- 
der consideration. This fact shews our constitu- 
tion to be, in this part, weaker than in any other 
part. It is, in truth, the weakest part of the whole 
system, and most assuredly will be, unless amended, 
the first that gives way. It isalso worthy of remark, 
that the part of the constitution of the Uniied 
States, now within our immediate view, betrayed 
its deficiency, within the short period of twelve 
years after the adoption of the constitution; and, in 
fact, within four years after the very first election, 
in which the discovery could have been made. 
Under this view of this part of our constitution, 
it becomes us to examine, whether an amendment 
can be formed on principles entirely republican, 
and in full harmony with the provisions and object 
of the existing constitution, by which we can secure 
the purity and tranquillity of our presidential elec- 
tions. Uf such an amendment can be devised, we 
ought not to hesitate about its adoption. 
it is not my intention to exhibit an amendment in 
the form and terms in which it should be offered to 
the legislature of a state, or to the congress of the 
United States. It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose, merely to present the two great points, which 
ought to be embraced by the amendment required. 


The first point is the establish- 

{Remedy—districtsys- Ment of the district system of 
tem—ultimate deci- election throughout the United 
sony congrests*°" States. 

The second, that, whenever an 
event shall occur, which transfers the electing 
power from the people, the transfer shall be to con- 
gress general/y, both houses voting together, instan- 
ter and per capita. 


The first point may be brought 
(Whether majority,or into the amendment in one of 
proportion, or three different ways. 

may agg armas 1. It may be provided and re. 

quired that the person voted for 

as president, by the electors, must have, as now, in 

order to be elected, a majority of the whole num 
ber of electors. 

This provision, according to the preceding rea- 

soning, will probably leave the chances of an elec- 

tion by the people, just where they now are. I say 


system, which will call the whole nation into ac 

tion, may not produce greater coincidence of opi- 
nion, than can be expected under the different sys* 
tems of electing electors, prevailing throughout the 
United States. If the chances of an election ofpre- 
sident by the people should remain the same, the 
benefit resulting from the amendment must be 
sought for in the second provision, which substi- 
tutes all congress, voting per capita, for the hotise 
of representatives, voting by states. This, 1 admit, 
is a great benefit, a very great one: well worthy of 
being taken, if no other can be obtained. And this 
benefit may be rendered still more essential, by re- 
stricting the selection of congress to one of the two 
hignestonthe list. Under such an arrangement, a 
failure to elect a president would be almost an-im- 
possibility. Whe measure, therefore, which shall 
guard us and mankind from such a calamity, ts well 
entitled to our most serious consideration, I speak 
of mankind as wellasof ourselves. If our example 
fail, if the temple which we have consecrated to 
union and liberty shall be permitted to fall, the 
friends of free government will receive a heavier 
blow from us, than from the armies of the allied des- 
pots, aided by the zealous diplomatic co-operation of . 
neutral Britain. 


2. Or, it may be provided, that the person elect- 
ed must have, (not a majority, bul), a greater num- 
ber af electoral votes than any other person: ahd 
that this great number shall be one-third, fourth, 
fifth, &c. &c. of the whole number. It is apparent 
that the reduction of the etticient number increases, 
according to the extent of the reduction, the chance 
of an election by the people. So far, it is an im- 
provement on the plan first suggested, 


3. Or it may be simply required that the person 
elected shall have a greater number of votes than 
any other person. 

In this event, the election will be invariably made 
by the people, except where two or more have an 
equal number. I confess that my present impression 
is in favor of this third provision. It is true that the 
Federalist, as quoted above, says that “it might be 
unsafe to permit less than a majority to be conclu- 
clusive,”’ 

But the ground of this apprehension —for it is not 
stated as an opinion—is not shown to us; and I ac- 
knowledge that I cannot find my way to it. In some 
of the states, majorities are fecuirhe fur the state 
assemblies and for congress; in others, in Virginia 
for instance, the greatest number prevails. The 
benefit in the first case has never been perceived; 
the inconvenience of the last has never been felt. 
Intrinsically, the requisition of a majority in favor 
of one man, where there are several competitors, 
appears to be wrong: for, if the first vote is honest, 
the second cannot give a majority except in name. 
The people cannot change their opinions, though 
they may change their votes, or they may fail to, 
attend. In either case, the msjority is nominal: 
nominal as is the unanimity of a jury, who agree to 
a verdict, while they differ in opinion, 


But what is the measure adopted by the consti. 
tution to guard against the possible mischief of giv. 
ing effect to the vote of a number less than a ma- 
jority, when that number exceeds any other? What 
is to be done if the people, instead of giving a man 
a bare majority, give him one less than a majority? 
The answer is: to remedy the grievance arising 
from the want of a majority among the people, the 
election is put into the hands of those among whom 
the numbers 7, 6, 13, 2,5, 34, 26, 1, 9, 22, 3, 12, 14, 





probably, because it is not certain that the district 





are all equal numbers!!! 
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I do not mean to discuss this subject: I have 
not leisute to examine it in all its details, and to 
State the result. But there is one view of the third 
proposition which has, in my estimation, irresistible 
attraction. It cutsup intrigue every where by the 
roots; or rather, it does not leave a spot where the 
seed can be sowed. 
relation to the election, it must be said to the peo- 
ple; if any thing is to be done, it must be done in 
the face of day. The state legislatures will be de- 
prived of al) influence, direct or indirect, in the 
election. Congress will never be called in to act 
except in case of an equality of votes: once per- 
haps in a century: and then the manner of voting 
insures an immediate decision. In such a system, 


itis manifest that the peopie will be, as farasin the | tem. 


If any thing is to be said, in, 


I belong to one of the larger 
{Concessions required states of this union, and when the 
me - aeronpincn district system was abolished, to 
make way for the general ticket 
system, I conscientiously vindicated the measure. I 
have now no doubt of its constitutional propriety, or 
of its intrinsic worth, in relation to ourselves alone, 
Buta member of a federal union cannot act for it- 
selfalone. ‘The general good must be consulted: 
and this can be promoted by a “spirit of mutual de- 
ference and concession” only. The constitution 
itself stands on this ground. 

The concession which the plan now contemplat- 
ed requires from the large states, is their assent to 
the constitutional establishhmentt of the district sys- 
They should give up the supposed advantage 


nature of things they can be, the arbiters of the | of wielding their whole electoral force, by means 


election. 

Under this system, we are not only assured of 
an election, but of its peacefulness and purity. 
Against the inestimable benefit of certainty and 
peace, placed in one scale, what can you place in 
the other? A mere shadow! a mere apprehension 
that “it may be unsafe to permit less than a majori- 
ty to be conclusive.” 

There are other points, from which this part of 
the subject may be viewed, with great satisfaction. 

It is, however, enough for me, sat this time, to 
have called the public attention to the two propo. 
sitions embraced by the amendment. If they shall 
be deemed worthy of consideration by the people 
of the United States, the modifications here sug- 
gested, may again be noticed. 

og Sy With respect to the office of 
[Third plan restores yice president, I have only to re- 
es old Croaamte mark that, if the plan, No. 3, is 
adopted, there will be no. occa- 

sion to indicate the office of the 

person voted for. ‘The second on the list should 
be, of course, the vice president, and, in case of an 
equality of votes, the person highest on the Jist, af. 
ter the president has been chosen, shoula fill that 
office. Itis, in my humble cstimation, no inconsi- 
derable argument in favor of the proposed arrange. 
ment, that the office of vice president will be placed 
again on the ground on which it was originally 
placed by the constitution. 

It will be recollected that, by 
the Ist sec. 2nd article of the 
constitution of the United States, 
each sfate is to appoint electors 
in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct. 
By virtue of this clause, the legislatures of some 
states have divided their states into districts, and 
called on each district to appoint an elector, In 
other states, each voter has voted for the whole 
number of electors, to which his state was entitled. 
This is the general ticket system. Ina few of the 
states, the electors are appointed by the legislature, 
who, it would seem, were authorized by the con. 
stituion, not to appoint electors, but rather to pre- 
scribe the manner in which the state should appoint 
them. . 

This electoral subject has occupied the attention 
of congress and of the legislatures of several of the 
states; and various efforts have been made in both, 
at different, times, to amend the constitution, by 
adopting the first or district system. The smallest 
states have obviously an interest in promoting this 
system.—an interest which, has not escaped their no- 
tice. Its inevitable effect will be to diminish, in 
sme degree, the elective force of the larger states. 
As a state divides its electoral force, it becomes 
weaker, and, if equally divided, it is neutralized. 


{ District system always 
popular}. 


of the general ticket, or a legislative appointment 
of electors; they should give it up to preserve our 
peace from the danger to which !t is most exposed, 
our morals from corruption, or at least from one 
fruitful source of it, and our councils from faction 
and intrigue. ' 

They should recollect, too, that the concession 


' 





looks much larger than the reality. Ifthe election 
| devoive, as most frequently under the present sys- 
_tem it must devolve, on the house of representa- 
tives, New York descends at once in electoral pow- 
er to a level with her neigi5or Rhode Island. 

There is not, perhaps, state in the union, which 
has not, at least once, expressed an opinion in favor 
of the district system; and at (1s moment there are 
several states, of no inconsiderable apparent electo- 
ral force, who adhere to it, from a conviction thatitis 
purely republican, both in its principle and iis ten- 
dency. When the general ticket was substituted, 
in Virginia, for the district system, which had pre- 
vailed untii then, (session cf 1799, 1809), the sub- 
stitution was advocated in the house, merely and ex- 
clusively as a defensive or retaliatory measure.(1.) 

The concession required from the smaller states 
scarcely deserves the name. In return for the mea- 
sure, by which New York may descend from 36 to 
any point below it,even down to naught, the smaller 
states, who, it may be presumed, will retain all their 
power, are asked to surrender that equality, that 
federal equality in the house of representatives, 
which can never be important, except when the 
election of the president is where no man wishes to 
see it, and where no man wishes to see it on account 
of that very equality. The destiny of this great re- 
public may depend on this very surrender. If, with- 
in twelve years from the foundation of our govern. 
ment, our constitution was on the point of giving 
way, if our unjon was in danger, if civil war impend- 
ed over us, what, under similar circumstances at- 
tending an election, will be the condition of this 
country, when the presidency, over a nation not of 
10, but of 50 or 100 millions, shall be at stake? 

And to whom is this principle of federal equality 
so important, that it is to be retained atthe bazard 
of the peace and welfare of the nation? To the 
state? how? in what way important? It is not, and it 
cannot be a matter of the slightest consequence to 
a state, that one of its own citizens should be elect- 
ed. It is a disadvantage rather than a benefit. It 
gratifies a sort of state pride: and there its opera- 
tion ceases, except ina way injurious to the men 
of talentsin that state. But, although this equality 
is of no value to the state, it may be of great value 
to the depository of its power. He may use it fot 
his own aggrandizement; sel! it for an office. 





(1.) Mr. Madison, co}. Laylor, of Caroline, and 
Mr. Giles, were members at the time. 
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if, on the other hand, the object be, to electa ci- 
gzen of a larger state, it ought to be recoliected 
that, in this subject, we have all an equal interest, 
,ad, therefore, ought to stand on an equal footing. 
his principle, sound and rational as it appears, is 
ot meant to be pressed further. It will be rea- 
jily seen that. the amendment proposed does not 
ouch that provision of the constitution which makes 
he electoral vote of a state equalto the whole num. 
yer of its senators and representatives; thus treb- 
ing the vote of some states, and doubling that of 
thers: in fact, increasing, upon a large scale, the 
Jectoral power of all the smaller states, while it 
produces an augmentation scarcely perceptible in 
ne electoral power of the larger states, 
The ideas suggested in the foregoing remarks 
re such, I think, as will occur to most men who 
urn their attention to this subject, not solely with 
view to ascertain what is intyinsically the best ar- 
ngement that can be devised, but what is the best 
hat can be expected from the requisite number of 
utes, occupying the ground on which they now 
onstitutionally stand in relation to each other, Evi- 
ence tending to support this idea is before me. 


1 have this morning procured 
Amendments offered a copy of col, Taylor’s amend- 
we ty tees Tartan, ment, proprosed ‘at the last ses- 
of Virginia and Mr. sion of congress, (1822-23), 
Dickerson, of New- which I read when originally 
— published, The report of the 
ommittee to whom this amendment was referred, 
d Mr. Dickerson’s substitute, of neither of which 
had any knowledge until this day, were sent to 
ye at the same time. These three documents 
ntain a very strong recognition of some of the 
ding points which I have endeavored to estab- 
h. , 
Col. Taylor’s amendment refers the election a 
cond time to the electoral colleges, if no person 
tain a majority at the first meeting. At the 
cond meeting, the electors select the president 
om the two highest nambers, or from all the high. 
st, (when more thantwo), having equal numbers. 
heir decision is final in favor of the person-hav- 
g the greatest number, (though not a majority), 
fvotes. Where the result of a second election is 
equality of votes, the election is permitted to 
ke its course in the house of representatives. 


Tothis plan there are two objections. The first 
that it still leaves an opening for an election by 
ic house of representatives. {t diminishes, it is 
e,the chances for such an election, but it does 
Mt extinguish them. 

The second objection will come from a different 
arter, and will be urged with more zeal. The 
naller states will say, asin the substitute they 
ve already said, this amendment doés not suit us. 
carefully preserves the electoral force of the 
eat states; it deprives us of a great portion of 
relectoral influence, by keeping the election al- 
ist entirely from the house of representatives, 
tere our strength lies, and it gives us nothing in 
\urn, 

The amendment of the senate departs from the 
ginal, and requires & majority of electoral votes. 
departs again from the original in referring the 
‘ction to congress, voting per capita: and then 
‘parts from itself, in dispensing, on the second bal- 
5 with a congressional majority. 

This amendment is, in some respects, an improve- 
‘nt of the original: but it will be more strenuous- 
0pposed, because it takes from the smaller states 
little remnant which the original had lefi, and 



























is equally guarded in giving nothing in return. (1) 
Mr. Dickerson’s sudstitute is an evidence at once 
of the truth of this remark. While it surrenders 


| on the part of the smaller states every chance of an 


election by the house of representatives. it claims, 
in return, the establishment, throughout the United 
States, of the district system. 

In relation to this substitute, it may be farther re. 
marked, that, unlike the original amendment, it re- 
quires a majority of votes in the electoral assem- 
bly, but dispenses with that majority, and is content 
with the greater number of congressional votes, af- 
ter the first ballot. 


I will make one more remark 


(Two classes of persons only on this subject. It is ap- 
seeking amengments; 


union recommended. ] parent that there are two par- 

ties, or rather classes of polifi- 
cians, in the United States, aaxious for different 
amendments of the constitution. Both have failed, 
and they will continue to fail, as long as they keep 
apart. One party wishes to see the district system 
universally established. All the efforts made to ac. 
complish this object, though often repeated, and 
vigorously conducted, have proved abortive. AN 
agree that the election of president ought not to 
devolve on the house of representatives. This 
point the smaller states will not surrender without 
an equivalent; and, although an amendment might 
be constitutionally made, without the consent of a 
state, which should deprive it of its egual suffrage 
in the house of representatives, (the constitution 
guarding its equal suffrage in the senate only), yet, 
as this isa part of the constitution which savors 
more of contract than of general principle, in which 
all are equally interested, they ought not to be press- 
ed to yield but upon terms which they themselves, 
beang the smaller states, shall deem entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

But I forget. There is no necessity for any 
union, fur any concert, for any concession. The 
great states can retain alltheir electoral strength, 
and, by a timely exercise of it, in a caucus nomina- 
tion, can render inert and harmless the contingent 
power of the house of representatives!!! 


_ One more remark.—it has 

eae le ee been intimated, that approba- 
tion of the caucus system will 

be regarded as a sort of test of republicanism. I 
hold this idea in derision and utter reprobation.— 
The first duty of a republican, according to the 
school in which I have been, from March, 1794, un- 
til the present day, either pupil or usher, is to main- 
tain the constitution of the United States, in all its 
parts, until changed by the authority which made 
it. Vow, the test of republicanism is to be, adhe. 
sion to a voluntary association, founded on the sup- 
position, that a part of this constitution is too bad 
to be relied on, and that the people are too stupid 
to amend it; thus making, in truth and in fact, antie 
republicanism, in its most insolent and odious form, 
a test of republicanism. 
This doctrine is not only anti-republican, but of 
the most demoralizing and injurious tendency. If 
republicanism can be taken from its real and only 
basis, devotion to an equality of rights, under a 
government of laws made by the people, and con- 





(1) He who shall discover, after three readings 
only, the meaning of that part of the amendment 
which begins, in the 32d line, with the words, “and 
if it shall appear,” &c., and ends, inthe 38th line, 
with the words, ‘the shall be president,” may, with- 
out vanity, ascribe to himself a more than ordinary 
hare of acuteness and penetration. “ 
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fidence in the belief that they are competent to 
self-goveri:ment, and possess, of course, that intel- 
ligence and spirit which will resort to all the means 
necessary to preserve order at home and peace 
abroad; if this great and eternal principle of hu- 
manity and truth can be removed from its founda 

tion, or hid from the public eye; and adherence to 
a mere proposition of temporary expedience, no 
matter what may be its object, can be substituted 
in its place, and all republicans are to acquiesce in 
this sacrilege, or to be denounced as apostates, 
then, indeed, it may be said that republicanism 
means any thing: and then we shall have disgraced 
and ruined a cause, which, in the present condition 
of the world, is, in my estimation, more dear, more 
sacred, more glorious than ever. PHOCION. 








CHRONICLE. 
" Samuel L. Southard, esq. a senator of the United 
States from the state of New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the navy, vice{Smith| Thompson, 
esq. appointed a justice of the supreme court of the 
U. S. vice judge Livingston, deceased. 


Stevenson Archer, esq. has been appointed chief 
judge of the 6th judicial district of the state of 
Maryland, vice judge Dorsey, dec. 


Prince Canino, ason of Lucien Bonaparte, and his 
wife, were on their way to Antwerp, to visit the Unit- 
ed States, ‘ 

' The Decoy, store ship, having been thoroughly 
cleansed ana purified at Norfolk, as it was believed, 


nished with a fresh crew, four of whom were attack- 
ed with a fever of a malignant type in 48 hours. 
The sick were landed, and the vessel sent again to 
the quarantine ground. 


Fire at Richmond. The penitentiary, at Rich- 
mond, was totally consumed by fire on the even- 
ing of Saturday last. All the convicts, 244in num- 
ber, of whom 11 or 12 were women, were secured; 
though three or four of them would have perished 
in the flames, but forthe gre&t exertions of the ci- 
tizens. How the fire originated is not known. The 
whole of the buildmgs were consumed, but no part 
of the brick work had yet fallen. The loss tothe 
state is estimated at $200,000. 

Mail Robber. The fellow who robbed the mail 
in Ohio, and was released by the district judge in 
that state, has since rifled a mail in Kentucky, but 
was pursued into Ohio, arrested, brought back and 
lodged in jail—to be dealt with according to his de- 
serts, 

Heat and cold. On Friday last, at S$ o’clock, P. M. 
the thermometer stood at 89° in the shade, at Phi- 
ladelphia—and on Sunday evening following, the 


heat of a fire was not uncomfortable, about 25 miles 
from that city. 


A Philadelphia paper says—A person in this city, 
who has kept a register of the state of the thermo- 
meter for a number of years past, remarks, that the 
coldest days in winter are in six months followed by 
the hottest days in summer—and to prove the cor- 
rectness of the observation, has made the following 
extract from the register kept at the health office. 


> 


Christian Indians. 


On the 9th of December last, the senate received, 


message from the president of the United States 
“transmitting information in relation to certain 
Cuuistian Iyptans, and the lands intended fo, 
their benefit on the Muskingum, in the state of 
Ohio, granted under an act of congress of June 
Ist, 1796, to the society of United Brethren for 
propagating the gospel among the heathen.” 


The whole message makes a closely printed 8yo, 
pamphlet of 58 pages—but the statement of the 
late venerable and reverend John Heckewelder, 
embraces all that we think it needful to insert jp 
the Reetsrer; and this is highly interesting, a 
passing into the history of some portion of the 
descendents of the original possessors of the soi) 
of this country, and not less so for its account of 
the labors of the “United Brethren” to amelio. 
rate the condition of this unfortunate race, 


To the president and directors of the society for 
propagating the gospel among the heathen, the fol. 
owing summary of facts, drawn up trom persoral 
knowledge, is respectfully submitted, both for thei 
own information, as also to lay the same, or as much 
thereof as they may deem proper, before the presi. 
dent of the United States, to meet the resolutions 
passed in the senate of the United States, on the 
22d February last; of which due notice had been 
given them, and to the undersigned, by the proper 
authority; to the latter, however, with a particula 
request to furnish “all the information in his power 
upon the several points embraced in the latter re. 
solution.” JOHN HECKEWELDER, 


The summary of facts, events, occurrences and 
transactions, faithfully drawn up by the undersign 
ed, it is supposed, will more fully meet the objects 
which had induced the senate of the United States 
to pass the resolutions of the 22d of February last, 
relative to the Christian Indians under tlie care df 
the United Brethren, as it exhibits the state and con 
dition of those Indians; their moral and intellectuil 
endowments, from the time of the first Christin 
Indian establishment in Pennsylvania, down to tle 
present time; the changes that have taken place, 
and cause of such changes; and likewise the caus 
of their emigration to the west, and settling on the 
Muskingum, &c, 

The first Christian Indian settlement in Pennsy!: 
vania, under the care of the United Brethren, w# 
made in the year 1742, by emigrants, both Mobi 
cans and Wampanos, trom New England and th 
then province of New York, who settled on Mahon! 
creek, about 27 miles to the northwest of Bethle 
hem, on lands which the brethren had bought fo! 
the purpose. But as the spot on which they bhi 
settled did not suit them, the soil being of a sti 
clayey nature, the brethren, who had begun 
build houses on the northeast side of the river 
high, where the land was of a sandy soil, exchang: 
ed with them; so that the Indians had the easy !an? 
to work, and the brethren ‘the heavy and stiff 
which, as they had ploughs, they could better wo" 
it. These two settlements were but a short bs 
mile apart, yet separated by the river, and a ridf? 
on its southwest side. The Indians called their’ 
lage- Gnadenhutten, and had their ministers 
schoolmasters living with them. At the other plac 
which retained its original Indian name, Maho") 
which signifies a deer lick, the brethren built ml's 
and farmers, as well as the most useful mecha! 
established themselves there, both to do their © 
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ry and their young people, if they should choose 
it, different trades. 

On my arrival from Europe, in the year 1754, 
there were also two young single Indian men, nam- 
ed Joachim and Nathan, placed in the single men’s 
jouse at Bethlehem, for the purpose of receiving 
school education and instruction with regard to 
religion, So, likewise, were four young female In- 
dians placed in the single women’s house for the 
sane purposes, and that of learning the work af 
females: they were Martha, Mary, Christiana and 
Gacoshes, all of the Mohican tribe. Both of the 
young men had, within a few years, made such pro- 
vress in learning, that they now could be useful to 
their countrymen; and of the four y-ung women, 
Martha, who had been put to the mantuamaking 
business, had made such proficiency, that she was 
made mistress, and had, for a number of years to. 
gether, all the hands engaged in that line of busi- 


granted them permission to settle on a convenient 
spot of their land, something better than a mile from 
Bethlehem, which place was afterwards called Nain. 
The village formed one large square; three sides 
were closed with buildings, and the south side left 
open for the convenience of fetching water from 
the fine spring run, which flowed by. The place 
was neat and kept clean, with a well in the middle 
of the square; the houses of squared timbers and 
single roofed, with fine gardens at the back of 
them, under good paled fences; their fields around 
them in best order. Besides {public buildings, a 
school and meeting-house, they had built a conve- 
nient house for poor widows whom they supported. 

For the other division of Christian Indians, who 
were settled at Gnadenthal during the war, the 
brethren bought a partly cultivated spot of ground, 
called Wequetank, on the north side of the Blue 
Mountains, about 25 miles from Bethlehem, where 


ness working under her; while the three others these also built themselves a village, and were syp- 


were good spinsters, knitters, sewers, &e., and had 
also learnt to dress flax. Martha died at Litiz, near 
Lancaster, after living. between thirty and forty 
yearsin the single women’s house, both here and at 
Litiz. Christina was among the slain on the Mus- 
kingum, in 1782, all the others had been useful 
members of society, and died happy; Joachim at the 
age of about seventy years. In November, 1755, 
the white settlement on the Mahony creek bein 
destroyed by the French Indians, the whole Indian 
congregation at Gnadenhutten fled to Bethlehem 
for protection, being sensible that their lives were 
in danger, both on account of those Indians combin 
ed with the French, as alsoby enraged white peo- 


ple, They were well received by the brethren, 


and directed to build themselves temporary dwell. 
lings on the opposite side of Manake’s creek, near 
the mills, dyehouse, and tanyards, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing them for the first time. 

' These Indians were then called, by all sensible 
and impartial men, who, from curiosity, had been 
led to come to Bethlehem for the purpose of seeing 
them, “an orderly, civil, and industrious people; 
and better deserving the name of Christians, than 
many of the white people did.” They had already, 
in a great measure, become husbandmen; since 
those who had strength and ability devoted their 
time to manual labor at home; and when they had 
no work there, they would join the brethren in 
their field and barn labors; while their aged men 
would make wooden bowls and ladles, barn and 
grain shovels, for millers; and their women, brooms, 
sieves &ec.; for all which they found a ready market, 
asthe storekeeper took all that was not wanted by 
the country people in exchange for wearing ap- 
parel, or any. other article which they stood in need 
of; sending these manufactured articles in wagons 
to Brunswick and New York, where they found a 
ready sale. 

While this division of the Christian Indians, who 
were all of the Mohican tribe,*resided at Bethle. 
hem, it was a pleasing sight to bebold, occasionly, 
and especially on Sabbath days, this Indian congre- 
gation, united with the white congregation of the 
place, attend divine service together in the chapel. 
It was the same with the other division of these In- 
dians, who were Delawares and Monseys, but who 
had been stationed at Gnadenthal, near Nazareth, at 
which latter place divine service was performed on 
the same day, 

Those Indians settled at Bethlehem, being desir- 
ous of living on a spot of land by themselves, 
where they could have the advantage of kceping a 
small stock of eattle, &c. the brethren willingly 


plied by the brethren with a minister and a school- 
master. These Indians, although not so far advanced 
in husbandry as the former, who had been the first 
converts, were not deficient to these as to their 
moral character. : 
Scarcely had the Christian Indians enjoyed them- 
selves five years at these two places, when a fresh 
Indian war broke out again, (1763), and which oc- 


g | casioned the breaking up of both these settlements. 


The same persecuting spirit which had seized the 
minds ofa certain class of people in Dauphin coun- 
ty, and who in their frenzy had murdered the Co- 
nestoga Indians, had roused a similar class in North- 
ampton county, for committing similar acts on the 
Christian Indians near them; which caused the 
evacuation of their villages, and speedy removal to 
Philadelphia, for protection under government. 

It is strange what an effect bigotry can have on 
the mind of man, While one class of people, and 
who lived the most distant from these Indians, cried 
them down as thieves, savages and barbarians, 
those white people, who lived in their immediate 
neighborhood, deplored their departure, saying, 
they were an upright, honest, moral people, and 
good Christians. But, be this as it may, so much 
is certain, that, during the whole of their stay in 
this part of the country, in all 20 years, not one 
single complaint had been brought against them, 
or any one of them, for any crime committed, that 
would have come under the cognizance of a magis- 
trate, and punishable by law. There is nothing of 
the kind to be found on the docket of the magis- 
trate who officiated during that period, as can be 
seen, it being yet extant, and in the hands of his 
venerable son, Joseph Horsfield, esq. now upwards 
of 70 years of age. 


The case of Renatus, who had been tried for 


; murder, but acquitted, (as related by Loskiel, and 


may be seen in my narrative of the mission, page 
89), did not, in the least, tend to diminish or des- 





troy the character those Indians bore among all 
upright and impartial men. Their character stood 


| aearwenge rather higher than before, since it was 


ow manifest, that, froma hatred to the Indians ge- 
nerally, many falsehoods were propagated against 
those nearest to them. 

On their arrival at Nain, after a 17 months deten- 
tion at Philadelphia on account of the war, they 
found every thing as they had left it, since the 
brethren had immediately placed a family there, to 
take care of theireffects. Their cattle had been 
sold, at their request, and they received the money; 
and as they had to remove to the Indian country, 





\(for reasons already assigned by historians), the 
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. from them, and afterwards removed here, besides 


“who had lived at Wequetank, arrived at Wyalusing, 


-gum, inviting them to come to them, and they 
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brethren gave them permission to sell, with other 
articles which were too bulky to take along, their 
houses, of which the steward of Bethlehem pur- 
chased several, to remain on the land for a tenant 
hereafter to make use of. There are, at this pre- 
sent time, in the town of Bethlehem, six dwelling 
houses of hewn timber, built by those Indians at 
Nain, and purchased by individuals of this place 


smaller buildings, to serve as stables and out houses. 
All their plough.irons, farming utensils and tools, 
they took with them. 

+ Scarcely had these Indians, together with those 


on the Susquehannah, when their ploughs were 
again going on the prairie grounds they found 
there. They could make their own ploughs, har- 
rows, &c. and besides, do any common carpenter’s 
and cooper’s work with despatch, so that very soon 
there wasa village standing; and, by the time they 
had to leave the place, which was in 1772, just 
eight years from their first arrival at it, their vil- 
lage and improvements commanded a beautiful 
prospect to the eye, denoting that its inhabitants 
must be an orderly and industrious people. Dur- 
ing their stay, I had been four times at the place, 
helped to make the beginning, and was there the 
year before they moved off. They were very unwil- 
ling to go, but the Six Nations had sold that whole 
country, including the lands they lived on, to the 
English. 

Such had been their situation, when they receiv- 
ed, by the Indian preacher, Wangemend, a message 
from the Great Delaware council on the Muskin- 


would give them land enough, both for themselves 
and their cattle to live and feed on, 

On the council’s learning that their message had 
been listened to by the Christian Indians with in- 
difference, they sent one of their head chiefs, (Ki!l- 
buck, Sen.) to them, with a renewal of the same of- 
fer, and to assure them that they were in earnest. 
That they would not only give them as much of 
their land as they stood in need of, or wanted, but 
that they would also promise them, that what they 
gave them, should ever remain theirs, and never 
be taken back egain by them as long as the sun 
should shine, and the rivers flow with water. That 
they never would serve themas the Mingoes had 
done, by selling the ground under their feet, and 
that no nation, whatever, should be suffered totake 
the land, they gave them, away from them, &c.— 
Still these Indians could not determine to leave a 
place on which they had expended so much labor! 
and expenses, and where they had such fine pros- 
pects for the future, provided they could remain on 
the land; they, therefore, couched their answer to 
be sent by this chief in such terms that the great 
council was left in suspense as regarded their ac- 
ceptance of the offer. They, namely, told this 
chief “to look wel on their improvements, and tell 
the great council what he had seen.” 

The council, anxious to relieve their kindred 
friends from the dilemma they were in, while these 
on the other hand appeared to them as though they 
mistrusted their sincerity, they next sent a messen- 
ger to the missionary Zeisberger, then residing, 
with his congregation, on Big Beaver, requesting 
him to use his influence in advising their relatives, 
the Christian Indians, on Susquehannah to accept 
the offer made them by the great council of the 
nation, assuring them at the same time of their sin- 
cerity: which being done by the missionary, by a 





letter to them, directed to the directors of the so- 


te On, 
———- 
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ciety at Bethlehem, one of these, accompanied } 
two of the directors of the Unity, from Euro 
who happened to be here at the time, epaire) 
forthwith to Wyalusing for the purpose, and wer, 
so far successful, as to be able to report to thei; 
missionary on Beaver Creek, for the notice of the 
great council, “that they thanked them for the; 
kind offer, would give it a due consideration, whic) 
required time, they being at present too heavy ty 
rise; yet that, should any of their number, wh, 
were not so heavy, feel an inclination to proceeg 
on immedtately, they should be at full liberty to q) 
sO. 

As the directors of the society, in conjunction 
with the Christian Indians, had already, previoy; 
to these messages being sent on, laid their griey. 
ances before the governor of Pennsylvania, statin 
that their land had been sold by the Six Nations, 
with a prayer that he would see justice done, anj 
their lands secured to them, to which petition, the 
governor having returned them a favorable answer, 
they could not well attend to the speeches and wish. 
es of the Great Delaware council in the west, uy, 
til the result of this negociation was first known, 
and which time would only show. However, final. 
ly, finding, that, notwithstanding the assurance given 
them by the governor, in writing, in which he pro. 
mised, (see Loskiel, part iii, chap. 3, page 41), 
‘that, as a quiet and peaceable people, they should 
not be disturbed in their possessions, and that he 
had ordered the surveyors not to survey any land 
within five miles of Friedenshutten, (Wyalusing), 
they, therefore, should consider all reports of tak. 
ing away their land, to be without foundation,” &e, 
they soon saw to their mortification, surveyors run 
ning lines, not only within the limits named by the 
governor, but even across their fields, in sight of 
their villages; so that they now saw no other al- 
ternative than that of complying at once with the 
offer made them by the great council in the west, 
and move away from this favorite spot, the sooner 
the better, especially since disorderly and immoral 
white people, who had come into the country, and 
were settling near them, cisturbed their peace, and 
never more than when they were met together in 
the chapel for divine service. 

It is not to be wondered at, that these Indians 
had become attached to this place; where buildings, 
fields, gardens, fruit trees, &c. were in such fine 
order, that it was a delight to take a view of it— 
Even the very streets were kept clean, and, during 
the summer months, when the ground was cry, 


Pe, 


; swept on Saturday, with wooden brooms, and the 


rubbish removed; the situation of the ground be- 
ing level, and the soil a mixture of sand and clay, 
it was entirely performed by the women; and the 
whole village beirs enclosed by a post and rai! 
fence, so as to Keep cattle and hogs out, gave it 4 
fine appearance. As idleness leads to poverty, 
beggarliness and immortality, &e. so, on the 
other hand, does property, acquired by industry, 
cause an attachment to it, from which flows care, 
cleanliness, order, economy and a taste for virtue, 
&c. all which are traits in the character of a civ! 
lized people. The Christian Indians had already 
borne this character, while they were settled in 
Northampton county. Morality had become habi- 
tual to them, and since increased; and the more the’ 
found opportunities of putting those mental endow- 
ments, which had lain dormant within them, into 
action, the greater were the advances they mate 
therein. 

On the arrival of these Indians at the Muskingv”, 
in the year 1772, they were made satisfied, by tD° 
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great council of the nation, that what these had 

romised them would be fulfilled, since the limits 
of the land they bad given them were particularly 
described, namely, to extend from the mouth of 
One Legged Creek to the great bend in the river 
below Gakalamuhpeking old town; a distance of 
about 30 miles on the river, and from which tract 
they immediately removed two small villages of In- 
dians, besidessingle families, so as to open the coun- 
try at once to the Christian Indians entirely. Strings 
and belts of wampum were given in token, and as 
lasting vouchers of the grant, and the Wyandotts 
declared themselves witnesses to the act and deed. 

Soon two fine villages were built on this tract, 
which were called Schoenbrun and Gnadenhutten. 
On the uppermost were settled those consisting of 
the Delaware nation, and on the other the Mohi- 
cans; and, after a lapse of years, a third town, named 
Salem, was built on the same grant. The two lat- 
ter settlements, Gnadenbutten and Salem, were 
made on the very spots from which the great coun. 
cil had removed the then settlers, for the purpose of 
making room for the Christian Incians. 

These Christian Indians had been in a flourishing 
state at the commencement of the American revo- 
lution. Being, for the greater part, husbandmen, 
hunting was, with them, no more a primary object; 
since, from the great quantities of grain they raised, 
and the large stocks of cattle they held, every fa- 
mily having more or less milch cows, and hogs in 
great numbers feeding in the woods, and plenty of 
poultry at home, they suffered not in the provision 
way. But, forthe purpose of purchasing articles of 
clothing, kettles, pewter-ware, salt, teas, chocolate, 
&c. from the traders, they were obliged to hunt 
some in the season. And as congress, at the be- 
ginning of the war, by commissioners appointed for 
the purpose, at a treaty held with the Indian na- 
tions and tribes, had proclaimed to these ‘that all 
such as should sit still, whether nation or association, 
or communities belonging to a nation, and had not 
taken up the hatchet against them curing the con- 
test, should, if they became the conquerors, have all 
the lands they held, confirmed and secured to them, 
kc.” these Indians saw no cause of relaxing, with 
regard to their agricultural pursuits, nor in that of 
enlarging their improvements—they having one 
and all declared, that they, on their part, would 
not take up arms against their American brethren, 
nor aguinst any other power, but mind their busi- 
ness at home, and which they stuck to, to the last. 
If itcannot be admitted that a people, leading such 
a life as these Christian Indians had done whilst they 
resided at those places named in this summary, and 
until they were forcibly taken away from their towns 
en the Muskingum, had a claim to the word which 
expresses civilization, then I am at a loss fora name 
that would suit them better. True, they had no 
courts of jucicature established among them; no ma- 
gisiraies appointed; but there was no necessity for 
that in a community in which no one disorderly per- 
son was permitted to dwell. Neither could a ma- 
gistrate, if ever one had been placed among them, 
have lived by the fees of his office, as no crimes 
were committed that would have come under his 
cognizance. 

{ never felt disposed of bringmg to public view 
all the professions, declarations and applauses, 
which, in my bearing, had, from time to time, been 
made by respectable, judicious and impartial men, 
in consequence of what they, themselves, had seen 
and witnessed at our Christian Indian towns, while 
these resided on the Muskingum; and shall conti- 
nue to be as sparing as posmble on this delicate 


|/up as an example to many of the whites. 


point, only referring to the testimony of such, when 
I believe myself pressed to it, as it appears to me 
to be the case in the present instance. While, in 
the year 1774, two gentlemen, (one of whom, some 
years afterwards, came to be a distinguished Ame- 
rican general), were in conversation on what they 
had seen and witnessed during a stay of afew days 
at the village of Schoenbrun, one of them put the 
question to the otber, ‘“‘what comparison might be 
drawn between the hundreds of white people 
among us, going under the name of Christians, and 
these people we are so apt to call savages?” «Why 
sir, replied the otber, we need only change charac- 
ters and names; call these christians and those sa- 
vages; for these are Christins in reality, while those 
are undeserving of the name they bear. So should 
I, likewise, have no hesitation in calling these a ci- 
vilized people, and those uncivilized; in doin 
which I think I could make no mistake.”? When 
col. George Morgan, of Princeton, in New Jersey, 
who had, by the congress of the United States, been 
appointed Indian agent for the western district 
came out to the Indian towns on the Muskingum, 
he, after spending some days there, delivered him- 
self to this effect: “That he was quite astonished 
at what he had seen and witnessed at our three 
towns.” 

That the improvements these Indians had made 
on their lands, bespoke their industry; and that the 
cleanliness, order and regularity, which was every 
where observable, added to their devotion, gave 
them a clsim to be ranked among thé civilized 
part of mankind. That they deserved to be set 
san That 
to him it was now evident that the Indians, 
when living by themselves and out of connection 
with the white people, except such as gave them 
instruction, thereby setting them a good example 
they could easily be brought to a state of civiliza- 
tion, and become good citizens of the United States: 
and that he consiciered the good example set them 
by us, as the surest, if not the only successful method 
of making converts; in bringing them over from 
paganism, idleness and debauchery, to a state of 
Christianity. ‘That be, since being with us, could 
account tor the Indians in New Jersey continuing 
to be such a miserable and depraved people; that 
this was all owing to their connection with immoral 
white people,” Such as these Christian Indians 
were, when col. Morgan saw them, such were they 
at the time when they weredistressed, and forcibly 
taken from their peaceful habitations on the Mus- 
kingum by the enemy. But their improvements 
bad been much enlarged and put into the best or- 
der; their loss, therefore, was the greater. 

it could not be expected, that, after such disas- 
ters as had befallen the Christian Indians on the 
Muskingum, they, one and all, would have borne 
these sufferings alike. Had these ended with the 
loss of their property alone, their feelings would 
have been quite different from what they were 
when, six months after, such a number of their kin- 
dred Christian friends were murdered, when some 
of them had come from Sandusky to their habita- 
tions, for corn. Only those of the number that were 
at the time at the upper town, Schoenbrun, escaped; 
those in the other two towns were murdered. In 
the first case they, in a magner, suffered alike, 
and no lives were lost; whereas, in the following 
case, much of their best blood was spilt; besides, in 
some instances, children lost their parents, parents 
their children, and nearest and dearest relatives. 

We all know that the feelings and passions of 





'men are notalike. While one feels himself dispos- 
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ed to forgive, another may meditate on taking re- 
venge. Nor co all fly to the same method for 
dispelling grief and trouble from their minds. A 
change of mind may be effected in a moment, but 
this change is not alike with all. With some, in- 
decd, itmay be for the better, while with others for 
the worse; and while children, who, as infants, had 
lost their parents in so barbarous a manner, are 
growing up, it is quite natural to suppose that even 
their reflecting on the cruelties inflicted on their 
parents, may agitate their minds, nay, even rouse 
their passions to sucha pitch, that they wish them- 
selves able forthwith to take revenge; and the more 
so, when they are told by others that they ought to 
do it whenever an opportunity should offer. 

On such occasions, the Indian, who is as capable 
of reflection as the white man, sets his mind to 
work, always reasoning: in this way, viz: “The white 
people tell us, that they possess the Bookin which 
the word and commandments of God to man are 
written, and where God expressly forbids mankind 
to murder one another, by the words ‘thou shalt 
not kill.” These commandments, say they, are also 
held up to us by the teachers with us; nay, even 
our children read them to us out of their school 
books,* into which they are inserted for our instruc- 
tion. Now, say they, iow do the acts of the white 
people agree with their profession? They, them- 
selves, do the very things which they tell us are for- 
bidden by God. If murder isforbidden by God, as 
they tell us it is, why do they do it? If not forbid- 
den, why do they tell us that it is? Can they 
change this commandment of God, so that their 
committing murder on us, be no crime, but a grea* 
crime when an Indian killsa white man?” &c. Be- 


_ ing onee intreduced by an Indian interpreter, nam. 


ed Nicholson, to an Indian chief of the Six Nations, 
as a teacher of the Delawares, the chief replied: 
“Then I ought to consider him a good man, and if 
he really is such, he will set them a good example 
by his own conduct, not tell the Indians such and 
such things are forbidden by God, and yet do them 
himself, as many of the white people do; but show 
them, that, himself believing what is written down 
of God and his commandments to be true, he ab- 
hors all that is forbidden by him, and strives to do 
his will, and whatis pleasing to him. Such a teach. 
er may do much good among my cousins; whereas, 
one that acts the contrary part is doing great mis 

chief.” Having finished his remark, which was in. 
terpreted to me, he reached hishand to me, say- 
ing, “I rejoice in having the opportunity of seeing 
and shaking hands with you thisday. Do all the 
good youcan to my cousins,” (Delawares. ) 

The Christian Indians being left entirely to them- 
selves, on their missionaries being taken away from 
them, at Upper Sandusky, and brought to Detroit, 
did not, however, return to heathenism, but kept to- 
gether, as much as their circumstances would per- 
mit; admonishing one another to await the time 
when they again might be with theirteachers. Two 
venerable old men, David and Joachim, dwelt as 
hermits together, for sorhe years, and until they 
found-a way to the Indian congregation, then in Up- 
per Canada, where they both ended their days hap. 
py- Both were ef those who had joined the con. 
gregation between the years 1740 and1750. A few 
of these Indians only had suffered themselves to be 
misled by their relatives, in being persuaded by 





*Zeisberger’s Delaware spelling book, first edi- 
tion, was printed in the year 1776. 
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these that nothing would sooner relieve them from 
the grief and trouble they felt on the loss of their 
murdered relatives, than the drinking of spirituous 
liquor; urging these to make the experiment; and, 
having once began, their relatives kept them at it, 
whenever the article was to be had; when, of 
course, they suffered in their morals. 

Those who had kept together, until they again 
could join their ministers in Canada, had not suffer- 
ed visibly in their morals, and of these there were, 
already, in November, 1782, about fifty-three per- 
sons at the new settlement, 50 miles to the north of 
Detroit, where they, and those who had joined them 
since, formed a fine congregation, after the same 
manner, and under the same regulations and order, 
as at their former settlements, so that many gentle- 
men from Detroit, and among these the comman- 
dant, major Ancrum, came to visit the place, when 
they freely declared, that the industry, order and 
cleanliness of those people surpassed their expecta- 
tions, and far exceeded any thing of the kind they 
had hitherto witnessed of Indians; and when this In- 
dian congregation had, after a four year’s stay at. 
this place, again to move off, on account of the 
Chippewas wanting the land for their own use, and 
were passing through the street of Detroit, to em- 
bark in a vessel for Cayuga, the merchants of the 
place hailed them in these words: “We are sorry to 
*«see such an industrious, orderly and honest peo- 
*‘ ple leave the country, yet, we wish you well, 
«and God bless you!” ; 

It being unknown to these Indians and their 
ministers, at the time they crossed lake Erie, that, 
as yet, a firm peace had not been established be. 
tween the Indians and the United States, they soon 
found themselves again involved in difficulties, — 
They were not permitted to go and settle where 
they pleased, but, on the other hand, were erdered 
back to Sandusky, which, however, they. would 
not do, but settled themselves at Petquotting, from 
whence, however, they had to flee for protection 
to the north side of the lake, near the outlet of De- 
troit river, where they planted corn for the season, 
which was in the spring of 1790. 

Finding, after a stay of year, at this place, that it 
was impossible for them to stay longer, both on ac- 
count of their wicked and depraved white neigh- 
bors, who daily disturbed them; and also, by those 
Indians, who were at open war with the United 
States, and had made theiy settlement their tho- 
roughfare, in going and returning from Detroit, 
they applied to the British government for an asy- 
lum, and were at once directed to look for a place 
that would suit them, on the Thames river, beyond 
where the white people were already settled, which 
they did; and the British government, afterwards, 
made them a grant of this land, running six miles 
along the river, and more than that back towards 
the lake. This place they called Fairfield. 

I had visited these Indians in 1789, while they 
yet lived on Huron river, south side of lake Erie; 
and when, in the employ’of the government of the 
United States, I went with the commissioners to 
Detroit, in 1795, I again visited them, They were 
then the same industrious people, and had fine 
crops of wheat and Indian corn in the ground, 
and were building barns to house it; but some of 
their immoral white neighbors had, already, set to 
work, in ok the weaker among them to de- 
bauchery, by offering them liquor for their work 
they did for them, instead of the money they had 
promised them.——[ To be concluded,} 
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